CHINA CYCLE

Government would be more amenable.

Access to Wuchow was via Samshui and up the West river
by steamer. The West river steamers were a remarkable fleet.
The oldest was the Sainam, a weird little stern-wheeler now in
Chinese hands, but dating back to the good old and probably
quite mythical days when she was Queen of the River and
the first-class passengers dressed for dinner. At the opposite
extreme was the Kong-So and her sisters, who sailed under"the
British flag. Their owners were Hongkong Chinese, and to
fulfil the requirements of registration they had a few British
officers, a captain, a chief engineer and sometimes a mate or
purser. The West river is surely the last refuge of the destitute
who hold masters' certificates. Mostly they were incredibly
aged ; many of them drank rather a lot ; one and all, one
imagined, they had had " a bit of bad luck " at some stage of
their careers. The steering was often left to the Chinese mate,
the engines acknowledged only the voice of the Chinese engineer,
but still the captain and the chief ruled in faded state, wearing
the noble insignia of their office only when the arrival of their
ship at Hongkong or the visit of a distinguished guest impelled
them to cover the upper half of their torso at all. I travelled
in dirty cabins, not mere first-class but super-first-class, and ate
fly-blown food and looked out at the green banks from the
neutral shelter of the Flag.

The West river, like its mightier fellows, can be very docile
or very fierce. It is capable of a rise of fifty feet, and though the
city of Wuchow sits high up on the green, grass-covered banks,
its main streets are apt to be flooded once or twice a year.
In order that the ships may have access to the land, the Customs
and the various trading companies have erections called pais
(pronounced " pies "). These pais are the biggest house-boats
since the Ark. On huge square raft-like hulls, houses of two or
three stories contain offices and warehouses, the whole covered
by sloping roofs with chimneys and surmounted by the inevit-
able flagpole. The ship is moored to thzpai, the pai is anchored
to the shore, and huge gangways bring cargo and pedestrians
from the beach. The whole issue slides up and down the bank
as the river rises and falls. Wuchow itself is a thriving port,
handling the big cargoes of wood-oil, tea-oil and other produce
brought by countless small craft from the interior. It has the
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